WHITE ROSE OR WHITE HORSE?
Jacobite activities, and that for several reasons. Walpole
took the greatest care not to sponsor any measure, after
the Excise Bill, which could possibly provide a lever for
the opponents of the dynasty, and in this he was remark-
ably successful. Then, again, the Jacobites were waiting
until Charles Edward grew up, for his father would
clearly never again be able to strike a blow for his rights.
Nevertheless, there was no growth of affection for the
House of Hanover, and there was probably more dis-
satisfaction with it on the eve of the Forty-five than on
any previous occasion. George II was a slight improve-
ment on his father, and his wife, Caroline, did something
to raise the tone of the Court; but even on the rare
occasions when the King did the right thing it was in the
wrong way, as when he led the British troops at Dettingen
in a Hanoverian uniform. It would be inaccurate to say
that there was great enthusiasm for the Stuarts, but there
was little opposition to them save from the vested
interests. Carlisle put up the feeblest of resistances,
Manchester was captured by a drummer and a whore,
and Charles Edward arrived at Derby without having
fired a shot. It is impossible to disagree with Major
Eardley Simpson that
"if the army of the White Rose had marched over
Swarkeston Bridge on the morning of 6th December,
1745, within a week James III would have been
proclaimed in London, while Newcastle and Bedford
encouraged an enthusiastic populace to welcome
Charles not only as the Prince Regent of the Kingdom,
but as the victorious leader who had restored the native
House without the aid of a foreign bayonet".1
1 Derby and the Forty-five^ p. 213.
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